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A LARGE amount of interesting matter has 
been unavoidably crowded out this month. 
We have on hand items of college news from 
nearly every Association in the country. 
Most of them, however, are retrospective 
and may be deferred until our next issue, 
when space will be given for a thorough pre- 


sentation of the work of the year. We give 
space on our last page to some interesting 
items from Berlin and Tokyo, and to the re- 
ports of several conferences and building 
projects. “ 





Just too late for insertion we have received 
from Mr. Max Wood Moorhead, the newly 
appointed editorial secretary of the Volun- 
teer Movement, an interesting communica- 
tion, touching mainly on two appeals which 
have come from the foreign field, one from 
Mr. John Forman in India, the other from 
the province of Kiushu in Japan. It will 
appear in May, with additional matter. 





Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN takes pleasure in pre- 
senting to its subscribers a picture of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Confer- 
ence, held by Mr. Wishard at Jaffna, Ceylon, 
in last December. The cut is not quite as 
clear as the photograph, but it will still give 
a good idea of the personnel of the conference. 





Tue characteristic article by the Rev. Dr. 
Chas. H. Parkhurst, which we publish in this 
issue, clearly emphasizes the privilege of the 
unordained Christian to be a factor in the 
development of Christ’s kingdom. This is 
the glorious discovery of our age and the 
Association idea has spread world-wide, be- 
cause it is an outworking of this principle. 
Dr. Parkhurst has a genius for impressive 
statements. F. H. Revell has recently pub- 


lished in attractive form a sermon of his, en- 
titled The Swiss Guide, in which the parallel 
between the Alpine traveler and the one who 
is treading the Christian pathway is effectively 
drawn. “You learn to know your guide by 
obeying him, and you learn to love him by 
committing yourself to him and trusting him. 
Spell that word Guide with a golden letter 
and our lesson is done.” We have greatly 
enjoyed the little book and hope that it will 
fall into the hands of many of our readers. 
They will find in it suggestions for them as 
advocates of personal religion. 





Many of our readers who have read and 
re-read the small but valuable books, The Life 
of Christ and Life of St. Paul will be inter- 
ested in knowing that their author, Rev. 
J. Stalker, M.A., of Glasgow, is to visit 
America next year. He has promised to de- 
liver a series of ten lectures to the students 
of Yale Divinity School. Perhaps he can be 
induced to remain in this country several 
months, so as to attend the World’s College 
Conference at Northfield in 1891. 





We think that other than college men will 
be helped in their conception of the ways and 
means of personal work by a thoughtful study 
of the first half of the article, prepared at our 
request by Professor Beardslee, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. The passage chosen 
is a familiar one, but its analytical study 
brings out many details unrealized before. 
Prof. Beardslee will probably prepare a care- 
fully selected series of studies along this line 
for the INTERCOLLEGIAN. The editor would 
be pleased to receive any comments or sug- 
gestions in regard to this series from those 
who give attention to the study, which will 
be completed in the May number. 


ya a. ee ee 
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Two Weeks Among the Colleges of the 
Keystone State. 


In company with State Secretary Hurlburt 
I recently made a short tour among the col- 
leges of Eastern and Central Pennsylvania. 
Beginning at Easton we paid our first visit 
to Lafayette College, prominently situated on 
a bluff commanding a view of one of the 
most beautiful valleys in the country. I have 
been granting, at every institution which I 
have visited, that its campus was the most 
beautiful in the world; but I could yield the 
point here with fewer compunctions of con- 
science than usual. The Association at Lafay- 
ette is one of the best in the State. After 
holding six meetings we passed on to Hill’s 
School at Pottstown. This is one of the lead- 
ing fitting schools of the country, preparing 
men principally for Yale and Princeton. 
The Association would put to shame many 
of the college Associations. Messrs. Belo, 
Abbott and Colgate form a triumvirate in 
Christian effort which any Association might 
envy. The personal influence of Principal 
Meigs—an old Princeton Association man— 
has been a great factor in promoting the 
cause of this Association. 

We found the student body of the Keystone 
State Normal School very largely composed 
of Pennsylvania Dutch. The Association is 
somewhat conservative; but, having once 
adopted a policy, can be depended upon to 
carry it Out with a more than common de- 
gree of thoroughness. On Sunday five meet- 
ings were held, and personal interviews were 
continued until very late at night. 

We went to Bethlehem with the purpose 
of forming a city Association. Locating at 
the famous Sun Inn, we were assigned on 
the strength of our International title to the 
room occupied by Washington on his trips 
between Philadelphia and New York. I took 
occasion to visit Lehigh University while at 
Bethlehem, and to confer with several of the 
students regarding the religious work of 
that institution. They have no Association, 
but a splendid field for one. The only stu- 
dent’s religious organization is, I am told by 
one of its members, on a restricted basis; 
and the average attendance upon its meet- 
ings is only seven out of over 400 students. 
I found the students favorably disposed 
toward organizing a regular Association ; 
and steps are now being taken in that direc- 
tion. I was also invited to visit the Mora- 
vian Theological Seminary, situated at this 
American center of Moravianism. It is the 
only seminary of that denomination in our 


country. After presenting the claims of the 
Student Volunteer Movement I was told that 
every student in the seminary considered 
himself an actual volunteer for Foreign Mis- 
sions. The trouble in their Church is not to 
get men to go abroad, but to prevail upon 
enough of them to remain at home to prop- 
erly man their Church in America. One out 
of every seventy of their communicants goes to 
the foreign field ; whereas only one out of 5g00 
communicants represents the other branches 
of Protestantism in foreign mission lands. 

Passing through the matchless scenery of 
“the Switzerland of America”’ in the anthra- 
cite coal regions of Northeastern Pennsylva- 
nia we came to the Wyoming Seminary. 
Here we crowded four meetings into three 
hours. As ours was the first visit their Asso- 
ciation had received from the outside, we had 
to treat the work from the foundation. 

Our next point was the Bloomsburg State 
Normal. Here a large majority of the stu- 
dents turned out to hear us on three occasions. 
Mr. Hurlburt was obliged to leave in the 
afternoon. The night meeting will not soon 
be forgotten. Beginning at seven o'clock, it 
was after eleven before the last conference 
was ended, and then I had to turn away sev- 
eral inquirers on account of the closing of the 
building. 

On the following morning I hastened on 
alone to Bucknell College. Here I found 
another good Association, due largely to the 
fact that it sent a representative to Northfield 
last summer who came back charged with 
helpful ideas, gathered from the experience 
of the colleges of the country. Near the col- 
lege is situated the old Lewisburg Academy 
—now known as Bucknell Academy. In it 
I found an Association which has had a mar- 
vellous record. Nearly every student in the 
academy has been brought intoitsranks. Its 
little secret prayer circles have led to the 
conversion of nearly a score of the brightest 
students. It will transfer twenty or more of 
its members to the college Association next 
fall. Such a phalanx of Christian students, 
accustomed to working together, can mold 
the entire entering class. The importance of 
these academy Associations can never be 
over-estimated. Once plant the organization 
firmly in them, and you have done much 
toward solving the Association problem in 
the collegesand universities. Late thst night 
[ addressed the Ladies’ Seminary a: Lewis- 
burg, on Bible Study, leading to the forma- 
tion of several classes. 

Mr. Hurlburt joined me again at Harris- 
burg and we went on together to visit Penn- 
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sylvania College at Gettysburg. There we 
conducted six meetings which were attended 
with deep spiritual results. From this col- 
lege have come some of our best Association 
men; such as Robert Weidensall, the senior 
Secretary of the International Committee, 
who also did so much to promote the college 
Association movement in its early days; David 
McConaughy, Jr., now the representative of 
the International Committee in India; James 
McConaughy, the popular Secretary of the 
23d Street Branch of the New York Associa- 
tion, and his brother S. J. McConaughy, Sec- 
retary of the Worcester Association. It was 
here also that S. M. Sayford, who is just now 
doing such a powerful work in the colleges 
on the Pacific slope, was a student for several 
years. After spending a few hours on the 
famous battlefield, we hastened on to Carlisle, 
the last point touched in the State. On the 
evening we arrived two meetings were held 
with the Association at Dickinson College, 
where we were enthusiastically received. 
Not long ago this institution was visited by a 
sweeping revival, in which the Association 
was a prominent factor. A number of Bible 
classes were formed that night, which are still 
increasing in size and practical efficiency. 
We barely had time to call at the Indian 
Training School. The Association there is 
one of the most aggressive and progressive in 
the State. This is in great part due to the 
personal influence of Chester Cornelius, who 
attended the famous Mt. Hermon meeting in 
the summer of 1886 and there received a bless- 
ing which changed his whole life. 

Our work in the State may be briefly sum- 
marized: Eleven college Associations were 
visited, two theological seminaries, four Y. W. 
C. Associations, and eight city Associations. 
Over three hundred students were pledged 
and organized into little group classes to 
pursue systematic devotional and practical 
Bible study. A majority entered the practical 
classes, thereby pledging themselves not only 
to prepare to do personal work, but also fo 
actually do it. A few students were led to 
accept Christ. Several were influenced to 
consecrate themselves to distinctively relig- 
ious callings. All the Associations were 
more or less thoroughly reorganized. Many 
Christians were led to take the “higher 
ground” stand—giving up habits and ques- 
tionable indulgences which were shearing 
them of influence and power. 

A word as to the actual condition of the 
college work as I found it. I have already 
hinted at the strong features of the work. 
Here, however, as in some other sections of 
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the country, a number of weak points pre- 
sented themselves to us. The Associations 
were, on the whole, poorly organized. In 
two Associations we could not find a single 
committee; and in several there was but one. 
Bible study was being seriously neglected. 
In only three institutions out of eleven 
visited did we find Bible classes—and in one 
of them it was a compulsory study in the 
college curriculum. A lack of the mission- 
ary spirit was apparent. This no doubt can 
be explained largely by the fact that the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement has not touched 
more than one-fifth of the twenty-eight Asso- 
ciations in the State. Here, as in far too 
many of our colleges, there was a failure to 
recognize the fundamental principle of the 
Association, viz:—work by students for stu- 
dents. In only two Associations was this 
duty recognized and grappled with in a 
practical way. A closer touch with the In- 
tercollegiate Movement would here, as it has 
in many other cases, have done much to 
obviate these points of weakness. A gratify- 
ing tendency in this direction has already 
begun to manifest itself. 

Pennsylvania has already more college 
Associations than there were in the entire 
country at the inauguration of the Intercol- 
legiate Movement thirteen yearsago. It still 
has a grander field for extension than any 
other state inthe Union. To secure accurate 
figures concerning the educational institu- 
tions of the state, I called upon the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at Harrisburg. 
By a careful comparison of the list of Asso- 
ciations with his recent report, I found the 
following institutions unorganized: 

Seven normal schools, with an average of 
228 young men each; 8 colleges, with an aver- 
age of 167 young men each; 17 academies, 
with an average of 128 young men each; total, 
32 institutions, with an average of 161 young 
men each; or, over 5,000 young men in the colleges 
of Pennsylvania untouched by the College Associa- 
tion Movement. Were these organized, there 
would be sixty college Associations in this 
one state—or more than in all the rest of the 
Middle States and New England combined ! 

J. R. Mort. 


By the courtesy of Mr. Robert A. Lendrum, 
M.A., whom many college men met at North- 
field last year, Mr. R. M Farries, the Secretary, 
has forwarded to the INTERCOLLEGIAN an in- 


teresting account of the Christian work of the 
year at Aberdeen University, Scotland. This 
communication was crowded out of this issue, 
but will appear next month, 
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The Layman’s Place in the Church. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 


The spirit of God, in which we are made 
participant by faith in Jesus Christ, is within 
us a power of gospelizing effect, not because 
we are clergy nor because we are laymen, but 
because we are severally hidden with Christ 
in God and God is hidden with Christ in us. 
In Christ each child of God is in touch with 
God. The doors have all been thrust aside, 
and the curtains all been pulled down, so that 
there is a clear way for us all, into the Holy 
of Holies. “Yearea holy priesthood,” said 
Peter. The mercy seat, the cherubim and the 
shechinah are the personal property of every 
saint; the very presence in us of the Holy 
Spirit confers priestliness. Every live be- 
liever in the Lord goes about crowned with 
an invisible miter. 

In the early days the church was the little 
republic of God. Peter, James, John and 
Paul, not one of them acted as especial agents; 
no vicarage, no vice mediator. When the 
Holy Spirit came it touched them all. The 
tongues whose appearance was like that of 
fire stood upon each of them, men and women, 
apostles and the rest; not the twelve only, 
nor the one hundred and twenty only, but all 
the believers then congregated in Jerusalem. 
No one wasa priest in such sense that all be- 
lievers were not priests. The vail of the 
temple was rent from top to bottom. The 
mercy seat was exposed and stood in view of 
the world. No monopoly in the mercy seat; 
no corner in divine grace; no trusts organ- 
ized for the manipulations of Holy Ghost 
power. 

A church will have its officers, but it was 
no part of the original idea that the officers of 
the church should constitute a spiritual caste. 
It was not sothought of as that the presdbuteroi, 
episcopoi or the diakanoi composed the imme- 
diate heirs, and the balance of the congrega- 
tion residuary legatees. The officers were 
not chariots, but spokes in the wheels. The 
sharp distinction now made and heavily em- 
phasized between clergy and laity, did not 
exist even in thought in apostolic days, nor 
for a considerable time after, and when it did 
come as a device of the devil, it was so far 
forth a relapse to the priestly notion of the 
Old Testament, and gave countenance to the 
idea of distinct grades of spiritual attainment 
and therefore of spiritual responsibility. It 
conceived of a few as knowing God face to 
face, and of the rest as knowing him by hear- 
say. It made only the clergy stewards of the 
grace of God, and all others dummies so far 
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as the evangelistic efficiency is concerned. 
It went cold bloodedly to work and sewed up 
the rent that God had deliberately made in 
the vail of the temple, curtained off the cheru- 
bim again and the shechinah, boxed up and 
locked the mercy seat and clapped the key 
into the pocket of a restored priesthood. The 
clergy enjoyed preéminence, and the laity 
liked to feel that there was somebody that 
could be counted on to be holy in their stead 
and work at the enlargement of Christ’s king- 
dom, as their accomplished and salaried sub- 
stitute. 

From that time on the clergy have made it 
more or less of a business to be holy and 
preach the Gospel, and the laity have made it 
more or less of a business to make money, 
enjoy themselves, pay their pew rent and 
solace themselves with an evangelical vicar- 
age. But thanks be unto the Lord, men’s 
eyes are being opened. Weare surely getting 
back onto original Gospel ground. Weare 
clambering over the moraine of tradition that 
the moving current of the Lord’s truth has 
been piling up in front of it, and are getting 
back to primary facts and live sources. The 
ridge of traditional usage and ecclesiastical 
habit that has been mounting up between us 
and the century of Christ, is being perforated 
and blasted out by the explosive of a disruptive 
Holy Ghost. In particular we are washing 
out the lines that holy conceit on the one side 
and holy laziness and indifference on the 
other, have allowed to be formed between 
such as are ministers and such as are not; 
with a distinctness increasing with the years, 
we are going to recognize Christianity as 
being itself ministry, the ministry of the 
Lord’s spirit, working through all them that 
are devoted to Him and to His service, count- 
ing it an essential part of our life as believers 
to tell to others what has been told to us, and 
to be severally ordained with the greatest of 
all ordinations,—the direct personal ordina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost,—to make our own 
gospelized power of life, word and action 
contribute to the glory of the Lord and the 
redemption of our kind. 

C. H. PARKHURST. 


Three hundred copies of the supplement to 
the Jaffna Morning Star, describing the Jaffna 
Conference, have, through the courtesy of 
President Howland and Mr. Wishard, been 
received. These will besent out to the college 
Associations of America. Any Corresponding 
Secretaries failing to receive a copy should 
write to the editor of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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College Students’ Summer Schools, 
NORTHFIELD, CHAUTAUQUA AND LAKE GENEVA. 
LOCATIONS, 


Northfield, Mass, at Mr. Moody’s invitation, 
will again be the place for the World's Stu- 
dent Conference. The commodious build- 
ings and beautiful grounds of the Northfield 
Seminary have been placed at the disposal of 
the Conference. It commands one of the 
grandest views in New England. The Con- 
necticut river flows closely by, and the moun- 
tains are on every hand. It is the birthplace 
and present home of Mr. Moody; and is 
rapidly becoming a leading resort for Chris- 
tian workers. 

In the college buildings on the Assembly 
grounds at Chautauqua, N. Y., the second 
school will convene. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous for its beauty and its literary associ- 
ations. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., is said by many tourists 
to be the most beautiful lake in America, and 
is already the most popular resort in the 
Northwest. It offers every possible advan- 
tage for recreation and enjoyment. The di- 
rectors of the Western Secretarial Institute 
have generously offered the use of their finely 
located camping ground, for the purposes of 
the Summer School. A better situation could 
hardly be desired. 


NATURE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


As in the past Northfield will be the great 
World’s Student Conference. Students will 
converge there from all quarters of the globe. 
It will have a widely varied program, and 
will be characterized more by its practical 
Conferences and spiritual addresses than by 
actual study. 

The Chautauqua School will be organized 
with special reference to the study of the 
English Bible. Several very strong courses 
will be presented. The International Secre- 
taries will also hold student conferences on 
the nature and methods of Association work. 

The Lake Geneva Conference will be sim- 
ilar in its plan to that at Northfield. It is 
held this year for the first time in answer to 
the repeated request from students in over 
one hundred colleges of the West. 


DATES. 


Northfield, Sat., June 28—Wed., July 9. 
Chautauqua, Sat., July t9—Fri., ~. I. 
Lake Geneva, Sat., Aug. 23—Wed., Sept. 3. 
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SPEAKERS AND TEACHERS. 


To read what a great man has said is well; 
it is better to go and hear him. At these 
Conferences one may catch a living inspira- 
tion from some of the grandest men of the 
age. Among those invited to speak on the 
Northfield platform are the following : 
Bishop HuNTINGTON of New York. 

Bisuop J. F. Hurst, Washington, D. C. 

Pres. Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College. 
Pror. JoHN B. Minor, LL.D., of the Univ. of Virginia. 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 

Rev. Joun Smirn, M.A., of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Prov. REVERE F,. WerpneER, D.D. 


Rev.W. G. Pupperoot, of the American Missionary 
Association. 


Major Whitt Le, the well known Evangelist. 
Rev. ARTHUR T. Pierson, D.D. 
D. L. Moopy will speak each day. 


At Chautauqua the following courses of 


instruction will run throughout the entire 
two weeks: 


In the Old Testament—Pror. W. R. Harper, Pu.D., of 
Yale University. 

In the New Testament—Rev. Pres. Joun A. Broapus, 
D.D., of Louisville Theological Seminary. 


Bible Topics — Pror. W. G. BALLANTINE, D.D., of 
Oberlin. 


There will be an opportunity afforded also 
to enjoy many of the well known features 
and attractions of Chautauqua. 

At the Lake Geneva Conference the Hon. 
Thomas Cochran of St. Paul will preside. 
Among the invited speakers are the following : 
Bisnop Cyrus D. Foss, of Philadelphia. 

BisHop M,. E, BALDwIn, of Canada. 
Pror, REVERE F. Werpner, D.D. 


Pres. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, LL.D., of Brown Uni- 
versity. 


Rev. ArTHUR T. Pierson, D.D. 


Pror. C. S. BEARDSLEE, of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary. 
Mr. S. M. SAayForD. 


Early in June a circular will be issued, giv- 
ing the final list of speakers. 


METHODS OF CHRISTIAN WORK IN COLLEGES, 


At all of the Conferences at least one hour 
each day (excepting Sundays) will be devoted 
to reports of Christian work in the colleges 
and to discussions of practical methods in 
which students will participate. 


NORMAL BIBLE CLASSES. 
Recognizing that the greatest need in the 
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colleges to-day is that of competent teachers 


and leaders in systematic Bible study, pro- 
vision has been made at each Conference for 
the training of men for these important posi- 
tions. 


MISSIONARY VOLUNTEER CONFERENCES 


Will be held each day, in charge of either 
Mr. R. E. Speer or Mr. R. P. Wilder, repre- 
senting the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. 


THE Y. M. C. A. AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The work and extent of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the opportunities 
afforded in it for college students will be pre- 
sented by experienced Association men. 


THE SINGING. 


The singing wil! be made one of the strong- 
est features at the Northfield and Lake 
Geneva Conferences. Prof. D. B. Towner, 
as at the former student Conferences, will 
direct the singing at Northfield. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. George Stebbins will have 
charge of this department at Lake Geneva. 


RECREATION, 


It isa mistake to suppose that these gather- 
ings are given up to an uninterrupted series 
of meetings. The afternoons are reserved 
for recreation. Every facility is afforded for 
tennis—singles, doubles, tournaments, etc.— 
for base ball, foot ball, track athletics, swim- 
ming, boating, tramping and sleeping. At 
Northfield, as heretofore, there will be a 
jovial Fourth of July celebration and a field- 
day. Other interesting special athletic features 
will be introduced at the various schools and 
announced in due time. It is rumored that 
a steam yacht will be placed at the disposal 
of the students at Lake Geneva. All should 
take notice that A. A. Stagg of Yale will 
have charge of the athletics at each of the 
gatherings. 

OUR FOREIGN GUESTS. 

We are glad to announce that steps are 
being taken in the great Universities of Great 
Britain, Sweden, Germany and France toward 
sending delegates to Northfield. Some of 
these may possibly attend the Chautauqua 
meeting. Also at Northfield and Lake Geneva 
will gather many of the Japanese and other 
Oriental students who are now in our Amer- 
ican colleges. 


EXPENSES. 
The total expenses at either Northfield or 


Lake Geneva (including board, room and 
registration fee) will be $15 for each dele- 
gate. At the Chautauqua meeting, which is 


two days longer, the expense will be $17. 

We cannot yet definitely announce any 
reduction in railroad rates ; but active meas- 
ures are being taken to secure them if possi- 
ble. Due notice will be given. 


HOW TO GET UP A DELEGATION. 


Begin at once to make a thorough canvass 
and find out every desirable man that can 
attend one of these gatherings. Plan to be 
represented in at least two of these Confer- 
ences, and if possible at all three. By all 
means secure the attendance of the President 
of the Association for the coming year. It 
is of the utmost importance that you send a 
man who has the capability of becoming a 
leader in Bible class work in your Associa- 
tion. Next in importance in the selection of 
delegates should be the Corresponding Sec- 
retary and the Chairmen of the regular com- 
mittees of the Association for the coming 
year. We cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of sending men of this class—men who 
are to hold the pivotal positions in your 
Association. Have as many as possible pay 
their own expenses, either in whole or in 
part. Some, however, who are desirable as 
delegates may be unable to meet the ex- 
penses. These should be sent. The amount 
necessary to send the entire delegation can 
easily be ascertained. In order to raise the 
required fund organize a special Finance 
Committee of the men best qualified for 
that work. Let this committee solicit sub- 
scriptions: 1) From the members of the 
Association ; 2) from the Faculty; 3) from 
the friends of the work, either in the college 
community or at the homes of the students. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DELEGATION. 


The chief value of these Conferences is not 
to the individual fer se, but to the Association 
which he represents. In order to carry back 
as much as possible to the Association and 
the college, it is necessary that the delegation 
be well organized. Let every delegation 
whether large or small have a chairman, 
whose name should be forwarded at the 
earliest possible moment to C. K. Ober or 
J. R. Mott, 40 East 23d St., New York. He 
will be the means of communication between 
the delegation and the International College 
Secretaries. /¢ is very important that each col- 
lege select at least its chairman without delay. 

But this is not enough. Let each member 
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of the delegation be made responsible by the 
chairman for the mastery of all that is said-or 
done in one or more specific features of the 
Conference. The platform addresses can be 
obtained in full and referred to; but the 
Bible Classes and the Association and Mis- 
sionary Conferences must be faithfully at- 
tended and systematically followed up, or 
the rare opportunities afforded by them will 
be wasted. 


WHAT TO BRING, 


Bring your study Bible and plenty of note 
books. These Conferences are unconven- 
tional. Clothing suitable for traveling will 
meet every need. During the week days 
flannel shirts with blazers are popular. Every 
man should bring along his athletic posses- 
sions : his racket, base ball, tennis shoes, his 
gymnasium suit, if he is a track athlete, and 
a pair of swimming trunks. 


HOW TO GET THERE, 


Northfield is a station on the New London 
Northern Division of the Central Vermont 
railroad. It is also connected by stage [dis- 
tance two miles] with South Vernon on the 
Connecticut River railroad. 

Chautauqua is about thirty miles from 
Buffalo. It may be reached from Brocton 


[via Chautauqua Lake railroad] on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern railroad, or 
from Jamestown, N. Y., on the Erie railroad. 

Lake Geneva is about seventy-five miles 
from Chicago on the Chicago and North- 
western railroad. The camp is at the oppo- 


site end of the lake from the town Lake 
Geneva, from which there are frequent steam- 
ers. Delegates coming via Chicago should 
purchase tickets and check baggage to Wil- 
liams Bay—the nearest station to the camp. 

Other information may be given later in a 
circular of special instruction to delegates. 

On the first day of each Conference. dele- 
gates will be met at the trains and given all 
needful information. 


IN CLOSING. 


Two weeks at a summer school is not 
“equivalent to a liberal education; but it 
will undoubtedly open the mind of a college 
man to many things which he never realized 
before. A second opportunity may never 
present itself to come under the peculiar in- 
fluences, the glorious enthusiasms, the lofty 
inspirations of these gatherings. They are 
absolutely unique. Can you afford to be 
one of those who have never felt this 
influence ? 


First Month in India. 


VIII, 


[From our Special Correspondent.] 


The British India steamer Ellora, on which 
we had engaged passage from Jaffna to India, 
was four days late. The delay enabled us to 
spend a merry Christmas with a delightful 
party of American missionaries at Udupitty, 
and also gave an opportunity to follow up 
the impression, which the convention had 
made upon the students of Jaffna College, 
with a short series of evangelistic meetings, 
which resulted in the professed conversion of 
several men. It was such a pleasure to work 
with those earnest fellows that I was sorry to 
receive the announcement of the steamer’s 
expected arrival on the afternoon of Dec. 29. 
We bade good-bye to the crowd of students, 
which gathered in front of President How- 
land’s house at daylight to wish us 4on voyage, 
and turned our faces toward the broader field 
in India with our courage strengthened by 
the assurance that Jaffna will follow the work 
with many prayers. 

We boarded the steamer at seven Pp. M., 
weighed anchor at early morning, and after 
over fifty hours sail sighted the college build- 
ings of Madras, whose lofty towers reflecting 
the morning sunlight beamed on us a warm 
greeting far out at sea, which we welcomed 
as an earnest of the warmer greeting from 
the students of India which we were destined 
to receive. 

Madras having been selected as the starting 
point for the college and city Association 
work in India, you will naturally desire to 
know something about the location and 
character of the city, and will ask why it has 
been chosen as the point of departure for the 
proposed new national movement. The city 
is situated on the southern half of the eastern 
coast of India. It contains about 400,000 
inhabitants. It is the seat of government of 
the Madras Presidency, one of the five great 
provinces into which the country is divided. 
It is the oldest English settlement, and has 
became more foreignized than any other 
Indian city excepting Bombay and possibly 
Calcutta. Christianity has made greater 
progress in this Presidency than in any other 
part of India. Thecity contains between 3,000 
and 4,000 students in the government and mis- 
sion Colleges. The Madras Christian Col- 
lege, conducted by the mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland, with its seven hundred 
college and eleven hundred preparatory 
students, is the largest Christian college in 
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the East. Its Principal, Dr. Miller, is the 
leading educator in India. The Presidency 
(government) College, and the institutions of 
the established Church of Scotland, the Church 
of England, and the London mission, (Inde- 
pendent), are well manned and each has an 
attendance of several hundred students. 
While Madras has less than one-third as 
many students as Calcutta, it has a much 
larger number of Christian students, which 
affords a better nucleus for beginning the 
Association movement than exists in the 
capital in the north. In addition to these 
points of advantage it should be remembered 
that the Madras missionaries were the first in 
India to call for the organization of the 
Association. It was their call to the Inter- 
national Committee which decided Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy to accept the secretaryship for 
India. The hearty welcome which they gave 
us, and their evident desire to codperate with 
us in building upa strong permanent Associa- 
tion in the city, fully confirmed us in our 
disposition to make Madras the starting point. 

I arrived in Madras Dec. 31, and Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy who had landed in Bombay two 
days earlier joined me January 9. Immedi- 
ately upon his arrival a conference was held 
with a number of missionaries, and a pro- 
gram arranged for the first week. Although 
the colleges were having vacation throughout 
January, many students were in the city. In 
several of the colleges and churches we found 
prayer unions which hold weekly meetings. 
We visited these during four evenings of the 
week, and explained to them the purpose of 
our mission to India, and asked them to 
codperate with us by inviting their Christian 
associates to attend a meeting for Christian 
students and young men in Memorial Hall, 
January 18. Fully three hundred Christian 
men were in attendance and one of the lead- 
ing missionaries told us that seldom had a 
finer body of Christian men assembled in 
Madras. 

The meetings which I have recently attend- 
ed in Japan were so different from this one 
that | give you a brief description of the 
latter, that you may see how very similar it 
was to an Association meeting in America or 
England. The meeting was opened by J. L. 
Duffield, Esq., a prominent banker of Madras, 
and an active member of the Kirk, or estab- 
lished church of Scotland. He announced 
the hymn, “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,” which the audience sang heartily to 
the inspiring English tune, one of the few 
English melodies which are superior to the 
American. 


“Crown Him! Crown Him! Crown Him! 
CROWN HIM LORD OF ALL,” as the 
students of India sang it that evening, 
sounded like a shout of triumph. I thought 
of the singing of Cromwell’s soldiers as they 
went into battle praising God for victory 
even before the conflict. It seemed to me 
that if that audience of students could enter 
the great spiritual conflict in India with the 
faith and courage of the Ironsides, the con- 
test would be as short as the victory is sure. 

After the opening hymn, Mr. Duffield 
asked Mr. McConaughy to conduct the meet- 
ing. A minister of the Independent church 
from Australia read the Scriptures from the 
35th verse to the end of the 1st chapter of 
John, the history of which we expect to 
repeat itself in India, after which Bishop 
Thoburn of Calcutta of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, offered prayer. This was fol- 
lowed by the singing of “ Stand up for Jesus,” 
after which Mr. McConaughy spoke for 
nearly a half hour, explaining the theory and 
method of the Association. The audience 
again sang “ The morning light is breaking,” 
after which I spoke concerning the origin 
and spread of the Association. Mr. McCon- 
aughy then made a brief statement of our 
immediate plans of work, and the audience 
sang “ Onward! Christian Soldier,” and the 
meeting was dismissed. You now see how 
similar it was to a young men’s meeting in 
the west. I have made no allusion to inter- 
preters because there were none to allude to. 
An audience of educated Hindus would no 
more think of having an interpreter of Eng- 
lish than an audience in America. 

The next step after the opening meeting 
had given us more concern than the arrange- 
ments for that meeting, but the way is open- 
ing so clearly, although only a step at a time, 
that we are convinced that the whole plan has 
been fully arranged by Him who “Knew 
what he would do.” We decided that a room 
must be secured in the center of the student 
populationto which Mr. McConaughy could 
invite young men who might wish to meet 
him for personal conversation. We were 
attracted to a building leased by the Church 
of England Temperance Society, whose loca- 
tion was favorable; and found that while 
we could not rent a room we could rent the 
whole building at a very reasonable cost. Mr. 
Moody says “the woman of Samaria went to 
the well for a pitcher of water and got a whole 
well full.” e could not have found a more 
desirable location in Madras for our present 
purposes, so we immediately secured the 
whole building. It contained three rooms, 
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which will be used for meetings, office and 
reading room. An advisory committee was 
formed, composed of influential business men 
and missionaries including a native gentle- 
man, the assistant of the director of education 
for the province and professor in the lead- 
ing government college. This commit- 
tee will doubtless form the nucleus of a 
permanent board of directors. The first 
meeting in the Association building was held 
last Saturday evening, Jan. 25, which Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy writes was an excellent meeting. 
From what we had heard of the situation in 
Madras we would not have been surprised, if 
six months ora year’s preliminary work had 
been necessary to effect the beginning which 
has been accomplished in less than a month. 
During this short time, we have received the 
cordial assurance of support by the leading 
missionaries of the Church of England, Free 
and Established Churches of Scotland, Inde- 
pendents, American Methodists and Baptists, 
and others, also the help of several of the 
leading business men of thecity. A building 
has been rented, a strong advisory committee 
secured, and a young men’s meeting has been 
started. 

While we have received invaluable help from 
several persons whose names will soon be- 


come familiar to the American Associations, 
I cannot close this letter without referring to 
the great obligation we are under to the Rev. 
Dr. Chamberlain of the American Reformed 


Church Mission. I cannot see how this work 
in Madras would have been ever suggested, if it 
had not been for his earnest appeal at North- 
field in ’87, his conference with the Interna- 
tional Committee, and his presentation of 
the cause to the Madras Missionary Confer- 
ence soon after his return to India, which led 
that body on March 12, 1888, to issue the call 
to the American Committee which has been 
answered by the presence of Mr. McConaughy 
on the ground in Jan. 90. Nor do I see how 
the movement would have shaped itself so 
rapidly but for the presence of Dr. Chamber- 
lain and his constant codperation with us 
during the first days in Madras. God has 
used him in the beginning of many important 
movements, and he feels that he has never 
touched one which is fraught with greater 
significance to the cause of Christ in India 
than this. I feel that this expression of ap- 
preciation in this place is due him and his 
son, the Rev. Wm. I. Chamberlain, the corres- 
ponding member for India of the American 
International Committee. 

I hoped to say something about my visit at 
Ahmednagar College, but must defer it until 
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my next letter. We reach Calcutta Feb. 6, 
where we shall doubtless remain until March 
1. When this is in print, we shall probably 
be taking a few days rest in Darjeeling, drink- 
ing in the bracing breezes from the tops of 
the Himalayas, the first genuine winter air 
we shall have inhaled since the New York 
blizzard in March, ’88. L. D. WisHarp. 
Bombay, Jan. 31, 1890. 


Christ and Nicodemus. 


A STUDY FOR THE WORKER’S BIBLE TRAINING 
CLASS, 
[Prepared for Tue Inrerco.vecian by Rev. C. S. Beardslee.] 
[The reader can only understand and appreciate this 
unique contribution to Christian workers’ literature by 


reading it with the open Bible before him, making con- 
stant reference to the text.—Ep.] 


In the narrative of John 3: 1-21 we havea 
pattern of personal work. It exhibits a 
hand to hand engagement between Christ 
and an inquirer. A close study of this scene 
will yield important light for the guidance of 
a worker. But let the student in this study 
keep strictly to this passage and make sure 
that the light he derives for practical work in 
dealing with men is only that, but a// that which 
this passage sheds. Make perfectly sure, 
first, that you accurately understand the 
enquirer. Get well into the very heart of 
Nicodemus. Appreciate his situation and 
spirit. Then, secondly, study well into the 
words and sentiments of the Lord to see 
how he handles such a man. Then, 
thirdly, bear in mind that your results give 
you light and guidance, not for all sorts of 
cases, but only for cases similar to this. 
Be sure you get well into the spirit of this 
little conversation. It is a scene from real 
life. Lay hold upon its form and features 
until you feel its living pulse and glow. 

In this study we will make a running 
analysis, seeking to lay open the heart of 
Nicodemus and to trace out the wisdom 
of Christ. 

1. Study Nicodemus in his way of ap- 
proach to Christ—“ Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God,” etc. Stop and 
think. What topic does this seeker introduce? 
Is it clear what he wants? Is it clear that he 
urgently wants anything? You see it is im- 
possible to tell precisely what he seeks. He 
is vague and noncommittal as to his exact 
errand. He seems merely to desire an inter- 
view. Just which way it shall turn he avoids 
saying. Then compare the title which he 
awards the Saviour with the title which 
were His due, such, for example, as you find 
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in John I. See how noncommittal he is here. 
His whole address seems studiously indef- 
inite. Yet mark his undeniable earnest- 
ness. He is not flippant. He seems truly 
serious, while as truly wary and vague. 

2. Now hold Nicodemus well in view, 
while you mark with equal care the Saviour’s 
manner of advance: “ Except a man be born 
anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Here 
are words of serious directness. There is 
in them nothing vague or noncommittal or 
indistinct. And note their aim. They were 
directed at Nicodemus. So faras Nicodemus’ 
words had any aim they looked toward a 
discussion of the person of Jesus. Observe 
then, Jesus does zot follow this hint or ex- 
ample in pursuing the interview; He leads. 
And he leads straight to the heart of human 
need. Note also, Jesus does not waste time 
with meaninglessand vain words. He fastens 
forthwith upon a vital theme. Observe also 
that to human pride the theme chosen by 
Christ is repulsive. He spoke humbling 
words, words that slay all vanity and affirm 
for all the pressing need of lowly prayer for 
life and light. But Nicodemus does not 
leave him. It is clear, then, that an earnest 
inquirer will stand the earnest treatment of 
an earnest theme. 

3. Examine now the inquirer’s first reply : 
“ How can aman be born when he is old?” etc. Ob- 
serve 1st hisomission. He cites Jesus’ words, 
but drops the “anew” (marg., “from above’’). 
But in that particular word lies the answer 
he seeks. The suggestion of that term he 
failed to catch. Hence his difficulty. Heed 
this. Be sure your own statement of truth 
is full. Be sure your inquirer is made to see 
and feel the full force of each part. Allow no 
omissions or misquotations. This is only 
fair. But if inquirers would be thus fair, 
their inquiries would be vastly reduced. 

Note, secondly, that Nicodemus is wholly 
bound up in natural processes. “Can he 
enter a second time into his mother’s womb?” 
etc. What coarse and grovelling thoughts! 
They are heaven wide away from the Saviour’s 
thoughts. Of atruth the Lord was right. He 
did not, could not see the kingdom of God. 
Here is a typical difficulty. Inquirers are 
not quick and keen to see the spiritual. Their 
sense is dull. They are of the earth. For this 
fact the worker must be constantly prepared. 

4. In the second utterance of Christ, several 
things are noteworthy. First it is a reasser- 
tion. He reaffirms. He does not forsake or 
modify his position. The difficulty and per- 
plexity of the inquirer over the truth is no 
valid evidence against the truth. In the face 


of amazement, confusion and virtual denial, 
it has simply to be restated. The truth is not 
to be changed or adjusted to the inquirer. 
The inquirer is to be changed and adjusted to 
the truth. 

Then note that this reassertion is an ex- 
pansion or fuller explanation. Instead of 
“anew” in the former claim, we have here “of 
water and the Spirit.” Thus the item Nico- 
demus omitted is restated, but with new clear- 
nessand care. And hereby an important step 
is taken. The Holy Ghost is introduced to 
his attention. But even to this he appears to 
give no heed. Let the student weigh well 
this fact. It turns the scale of the conver- 
sation. 

But observe again, this expanded reasser- 
tion is justified by the citation of two axioms: 
“that which is born of the flesh is flesh ;” and 
“ that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Here 
are two radicaltruths. They lie at the root of 
all religious teaching. On their face and in 
their depths they are clearly and profoundly 
true. They are strong, fundamental, axio- 
matic. Mark them well. They will clarify 
many an inquiry. See how apt they are 
here. 

Further, in this reassertion there is also a 
rebuke: “marvel not,” etc. This rebuke is 
enforced by the introduction of an analogy : 
“ The wind bloweth,” etc. Here is one of the 
most instructive features in the scene. Nico- 
demus is puzzled by the mystery involved. 
This is a common and natural difficulty. 
Many stumble on just this rock. They fail 
to see “how.” Watch well Jesus’ reply. 
He cites the wind. Its operations are like- 
wise obscure: “ Zhou canst not tell,” etc. But 
for all that they are real. So with this birth 
by the Spirit. It is mysterious indeed. The 
“how” of it is dark and unrevealed. This 
the Saviour does not deny. But, like the 
motions of the wind, it is for all that real. 
Mark here exactly what the Saviour has done. 
He has not removed the mystery. He has 
not answered Nicodemus’ “ how?” ; He has 
merely shown that it was out of place. He 
has not removed the objection; He has only 
silenced it. He has not given an explana- 
tion; He has only presentedananalogy. He 
has not unveiled the mystery; He has merely 
matched it with another. 

Note the bearing of this upon Nicodemus. 
It shows him to be inconsistent. Of two 
unexplained mysteries he accepts one, though a 
mystery, and rejects the other decause a mys- 
tery. In that awkward position this analogy 
lands him and there he is left. 

( To be continued.) 
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Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the InrercoLLeGian by William R. Harper. 
[Copyrighted, 1890.} 


Stupy XIX. Tue Psautms or Davip— 
THIRD PERIOD. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Is there not danger that we shall expend all our 
energy in seeking for traces of historical connection 
between a given psalm and the events which perhaps 
furnished the occasion of its origin, and forget what is 
of greater importance, the great teachings which the 
psalm was intended to convey at the time of its writing, 
and during all time? 

2. The student has by this time learned that he is ex- 
pected to do work for himself. Is not this, after all, the 
more satisfactory and profitable method ? 


2. Directions for individual work. 

1. Read carefully the Psalms connected with Absa- 
lom’s rebellion, in the following order: (1) 63, written 
in the wilderness during the flight, before the passage of 
the Jordan ; (2) 3, 4, morning and evening hymns, after 
passing the Jordan ; (3) 26, 62, which perhaps refer to 
the traitors who deserted him ; (4) 23 ; compare v. 5 with 2 
Sam. 17 : 27-29 ; (5) 27, 28, during his exile at Mahanaim ; 
(6) 69, which has been thought to refer to Ahithophel’s 
treachery ; making notes under the following heads: 

1) Expressions which indicate an eager desire for 
the privileges of the sanctuary ; 

2) Trust in God, that He will continue to help ; 

3) Assurance that in the end he will be delivered. 

2. Take up exhaustively Psalm 23, and treat as 
follows : 

1) Read the psalm, and mark each expression which 
seems to need explanation, and with such helps as are 
within reach determine its force, e. g., (v. 1) “ my shep- 
herd,” “I shall not want ;” (v.2) “still waters,” better, 
“waters of refreshment ;” (v. 3) “ restoreth my soul” (cf. 
19:7), “paths of righteousness,” “ for his name's sake ;” 
(v. 4) “ valley of the shadow of death,” better, “ valley of 
deep darkness,” “ thy rod and thy staff ;” (v. 5) “ preparest 
a table” (2 Sam. 17:27-29), “in the presence of mine 
enemies,” “anointed my head with oil,” “cup runneth 
over ;” (v. 6) “ goodness and mercy,” “ will dwell in the 
house of the Lord,” better, “ J shall return to dwell,” etc. ; 
“ forever.” 

2) Read vs. 1-4, and make an effort to interpret the 
language in strict accord with the figure ; determine 
whether there is a single expression which cannot be 
taken literally as if uttered by a sheep, (e. g.: (a) thou 
restorest my soul=“ thou dost revive, quicken me,” the 
words “my soul” being often used in the sense of my 
life, or even myself, me; (6) “paths of righteousness,” 
etymologically, paths of straightness (paths that are not 
crooked and difficult); (c) “ for his name's sake”=“ for 
the sake of the shepherd’s reputation ;” (d) “valley of 
deep darkness” =the dark ravines through which a Pales- 
tinian shepherd must often lead his flock), and note the 
influence of David’s early shepherd life upon the diction. 

3) Read vs. 5, 6, studying closely the second figure 
employed, that of a Aost, and compare with the narrative 
in 2 Sam. 17: 27-29 

4) Study the parallelism of this twenty-third psalm 
according to the arrangement of the Revised Version. 

5) Study the meaning and force of each line and try 
to find the relation which exists between the various 
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lines, whether two lines, for example, are synonymous, 
antithetic, or synthetic. 

6) Discover the theme of Psalm 23 and make an 
analysis upon the basis of this theme. 

7) Consider the three views which are maintained as 
to the time in David's life at which this psalm was 
composed ; viz.,(1) when he was a youth shepherding 
his father’s flocks ; (2) when he was fleeing from Absa- 
lom ; (3) when, old and ready to die, he looks back 
upon his life fraught with so many dangers; and pro- 
duce reasons for and against each. 

8) Note carefully the teachings of the psalm under 
the following heads: (1) God’s care manifested towards 
those who are in His keeping ; (2) the situation of men 
as a result of this care. 

Remark.—The plan given for the study of Psalm 23 
deserves careful attention. It is intended to suggest all 
the kinds of work which a psalm should receive. Note 
them: (1) expressions, (2) figurative language, (3) 
parallelism, (4) meaning of the material vs. by vs., (5) 
the theme, (6) the analysis, (7) the date, and circum- 
stances, (8) the teaching. 

3. Upon this or a similar model take up and work out 
other psalms of this period ; e. g., 3, 4, 27 or 69. (This 
may be omitted if the student is hurried for time.) 

4. Study now The Messianic Idea in the Psalms: (1) 
Note in Ps. 2, 20, 21, 45, 72, 110, the various representa- 
tions of the Messiah as Xing. (2) Note in Ps. 22, 69, the 
expressions which refer to the Messiah as a prophet and 
sufferer. (3) Note in Ps. r10 the representation of the 
Messiah as a friest. (4) In what sense may these psalms 
have heen true of David or the original speaker, and 
yet, at the same time, true of the Messiah? (5) Grant- 
ing that Ps. 40:7-9 (Heb. 10: 5-7) is Messianic, it is 
possibie for vs. 10-12 of the same psalm to be inter- 
preted? Why not? Inference to be drawn from this? 
(6) In the same way, (a) Ps. 41: 9, according to John 13: 
18, refer to the Messiah ; but (4) is the first half of this 
verse quoted by Christ? and (c) would v. 10 be possible 
in the Messiah’s mouth? (7) On the ground of these 
passages formulate two or three principles in accor- 
dance with which the Messianic application of the vari- 
ous psalms seems to be regulated. 


3. Directions for class-work. 


1. Let each topic and sub-topic be assigned as the 
special work of two men (if the class is composed of 
sixteen or more men), and let these men give to this 
topic their best work. 

2. Let each member of the class, however, study more 
or less thoroughly all or the greater number of the 
topics ; for unless he do this, his interest in what the 
others present will be greatly diminished. 

3. Supposing, now, the preliminary work to have been 
accomplished, the following suggestions as to the kind 
and order of work to be done during the hour of class- 
study may be considered : 

1) The leader will see to it that the list of topics 
with some of the principal headings under each is placed 
upon the blackboard: 

(1) The report of the men who were assigned special 
topics will now be presented. Let one of the two men 
read his treatment of the subject, and let it be under. 
stood that his paper must not exceed three hundred 
words. 

(2) The other man to whom the topic, just discussed, 
was assigned may then be allowed two minutes to add 
to what has been said upon the same subject. 

(3) Take up, in this way, the various topics, giving 
to each a proportionate amount of time. Should it be 
found impracticable to cover the ground in forty min- 
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utes, select certain topics to be treated thus and omit 
the remainder. 

2) After this discussion of the topics, by specially 
appointed men, select that topic which seems most in- 
teresting, and let the leader conduct a general class 
discussion on the same for fifteen minutes. It might add 
freshness to this work, if the topic thus to be discussed 
were reserved for the purpose and not assigned be- 
forehand to any particular person. 

3) Let the remaining five minutes of the hour be de- 
voted to a consideration of the practical points sug- 
gested by the material. This may be done (1) by the 
leader, or (2) by some one especially appointed for the 
purpose. In this work let great care be exercised, for it 
is the crowning part, as well as the most difficult part, 
of the work. 


Strupy XX. Davip anp His REIGN. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 

1. It now remains, before leaving the period of David, 
to group together the material as it is connected with 
the great character of the times, David. 

2. In this work, much help may be gained from read- 
ing the articles on David, in encyclopedias and bible 
dictionaries and from monographs like David, King of 
Jsrael (Harper and Brothers) by Wm. M. Taylor; Zhe 
Life of David (Macmillan) by Alex. Maclaren. 

3. This is so great and important a subject, that it 
would be well to give two days to its study. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 

1. David’s Preparation and Qualifications.* Take 
up the work as follows: 

1) Recall the facts of his home-life as a shepherd so 
far as they are given, and (1) Show in what respects this 
life would be a training and preparation for his great 
life-work ; e. g., the opportunity it would furnish for 
calm thought and deep reflection ; (2) Endeavor to find 
in his later life and writings traces of the influence of 
these early years. 

2) Review the details of his life at Saul’s court; (1) 
Indicate the temptations to which he must, of necessity, 
have been exposed ; (2) Show as a matter of fact, how 
these were withstood ; (2) Point out the value of sucha 
discipline as a preparation for his later work, training 
him, as it did, in self-control and generosity. 

3) Review, now, the period during which he was an 
outlaw ; (1) Show the temptations which must have be- 
set him in this life; (2) Account for his alliance with 
the Philistines against his own countrymen ; (3) Decide 
whether this period really marks a retrogression in his 
life and character ; (4) Show, however all this may be, 
how his outlaw-life furnished a necessary kind of train- 
ing: e. g., (a) developing sympathy with the oppressed ; 
(b) increasing his knowledge of men; (c) furnishing an 
opportunity for practice in the art of ruling men. 

4) Consider now (1) David’s qualifications as a ruler 
thus acquired, and as manifested in his life as king ; (a) 
his person, as adapted to the life of a warrior; (b) his 
natural ability as a ruler; (c) his courage ; (d) his per- 
sonal magnetism ; (e) his trust in God ; (f) his conscious- 
ness of his divine commission; (2) The evidence fur- 
nished that he was a popular ruler ; (3) The explanation 
in view or all this of the temporary success of Absa- 
lom’s rebellion :+ (a) Absalom’s personal popularity ; 
(b) Judah’s dissatisfaction at her loss of preéminence ; 
(c) njamin’s desire to regain the headship; (d) the 
ieee jealousy between the North and South. 

2. The Kingdom as David found it. 
follows : 


* See Kirkpatrick’s 1 Samuel, Introduction, chap, VIII. 
+ Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, Introduction, p. 36. 


Proceed as 
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1) Recall the reign of Saul; (1) its lack of organiza- 
tion ; (2) its lack of strong, aggressive effort ; (3) the 
many disturbing elements; (4) the sudden and dis- 
astrous close. 

2) Try to picture to yourself the time when David 
took the throne: (1) Was their any civil or religious 
organization? cf. the time of Samuel’s organization. (2) 
The country was practically in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, the inveterate enemies of Israel. (3) Every effort 
toward organization would be opposed not only by the 
Philistines, but by all the surrounding nations. 

3) Remember, too, (1) that all the friends and retainers 
of the old dynasty would, at least, secretly oppose any 
movement on the part of David looking toward an 
establishing of his position as a king; and (2) that 
there existed many tribal jealousies and antagonisms 
which would make it extremely difficult to secure con- 
certed effort in regard to any measure. 

4) Put all this together and try to realize, at least, in 
some sense, the condition of things at the time when 
David came to the throne. 

3. David’s Reign.* Divide his reign into three parts 
and in review consider briefly each period. 

1) David, king of Judah: Make out a list of impor- 
tant events of the period during which David was king 
of Judah, giving especial attention to the following 
points: (1) David’s message to the Gileadites (2: 5-7; 
(2) Ishbosheth made king of Israel (2:8-11); (3) The 
war between Israel and Judah ; (4) The story of Asahel 
(ch. 2); (5) Abner’s proposals to David (ch. 3); (6) 
Abner’s death (ch. 3); (7) Death of Ishbosheth (ch. 4). 

2) David, king of Israel (first period): Get an idea of 
the consecutive events in David's life from the time of 
his becoming king of all Israel to the capture of Rabbah 
(12 : 26-31), giving especial attention to the following 
points: (1) The capture of Jerusalem (5 : 6-16); (2) The 
removal of the ark (ch. 6); (3) The promise of everlast- 
ing dominion to the house of David (ch. 7): (4) David's 
foreign conquests (ch. 8); (5) His fall and punishment 
(chs. 10-12), 

3) David king of all /srael (second period): (1) Gather 
together the leading events in the reign of David from 
the time of the outrage committed by Amnon to the time 
of Sheba’s insurrection, giving especial attention to (a) his 
treatment of Absalom when he had fled from home (chs. 
13, 14); (b) the details of Absalom’s rebellion (chs. 15- 
18); (c) the details of the restoration (chs. 19, 20); (2) 
Consider the relation of all these facts to the future atti- 
tude of Israel and Judah. 

4. The Results of David’s Reign. While a full ap- 
preciation of David's reign can only be obtained after a 
careful study of all succeeding Israelitish history, it is 
possible to see almost at once certain great things ac- 
complished. These have been summed up by Kirk- 
patrick+ under four heads: 

1) The consolidation of the tribes into a nation; the 
unifying of what had been discordant elements; the 
unity not one of long duration, yet one the force and 
influence of which continued long to be felt. 

2) The acquisition of the territory, for which Israel had 
long fought ; a possession “ indispensable for the expan- 
sion and development of the nation and through it of 
the true religion which had been entrusted to its guar- 
dianship.” 

3) The union of all the good influences at work in the 
nation ; religion and politics united, the king the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah and responsible to His will as 
revealed by the prophets. 

4) The furnishing through his reign of a type for the 
great reign of the future; David's reign was regarded 


* See Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, Introduction, ch. VI. 
+ Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, Introduction, chap. VI, p. 39. 
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as the golden age and formed the basis of the hopes and 
prophecies of the Messianic reign which was to come. 

5. David’s Character. 1) Consider the instances 
which show the force and influence of his character and 
life over others, e. g., (t) Saul’s daughter loving him 
unasked ; (2) the friendship of Jonathan ; (3) his sway 
over the outlaws ; (4) the yielding even of the priests to 
his desires ; (5) his dealings with Abigail ; (6) his rela- 
tions to the king of the Philistines ; (7) Saul’s confession, 
when he (Saul) comes into his presence ; (8) the loyalty 
of certain subjects in the time of the rebellion. 

2. Consider the points of character revealed in (1) his 
relations with Adsa/om (contrast the relations of Saul 
and Jonathan) ; (2) his relations with oad, his general ; 
(3) bis connection with /¢tai (2 Sam. 15 : 19-22) ; (4) Zadok 
and Abiathar (2 Sam. 15 : 24-29): (5) Shimei (2 Sam. 16: 
5-14; 19: 16-23; 1 Kgs. 2:8, 9); (6) Barsillai (2 Sam. 
17 : 27-29 ; 19 : 31-40). 

3. Consider (1) the varied character of his life as shep- 
herd, minstrel, warrior, freebooter, poet, statesman, 
prophet, priest (for, though not a priest by descent, he 
performed priestly functions), king ; (2) the contradictory 
elements in his make-up,—“ passion, tenderness, gen- 
erosity, fierceness,” (3) in a word, the striking feature of 
his character,—-its manysidedness. 

4. Compare with him from different points of view 
other great characters in biblical and profane history. 


3. Directions for Class™ Work. 


Treat the material as eight, ten, or twelve topics and 
follow the directions given in Study XIX. 


Srupy XXI. Tue REIGN or SoLomon*— 


I Kinos 1-4; 8-11. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. We are approaching the end of an important 
period. To gain a comprehensive grasp of it, as well 
as to be prepared to appreciate the period which follows, 
we must try to preserve the connection between all that 
has gone before and that which is now to follow. 

2. For general reading consult (1) the commentaries 
on the chapters cited; (2) the article on Solomon in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary; (3) Stanley’s History of the 
Jewish Church, 2d series, Lecture XXVI; (4) Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible, Vol. III, chs. xiv, xv, xvii; (5) 
Solomon, his life and times (Farrar). 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 

1. Study of the text. 

1) First Reading : Study (with note-book and pencil 
in hand) 1 Kgs. chapters 1-4; 8-11, and write down as 
you go along, the main points of the story, e. g., (1) 
David’s old age ; (2) Adonijah’s attempt and Solomon's 
coronation ; (3) David's last charge concerning the law 
and concerning certain individuals, and his death; (4) 
the fate of Adonijah, Abiathar, Joab, Shimei; (5) the 
vision at Gibeon ; (6) the two women; (7) dedication of 
the temple ;+ (8) second vision of Solomon ; (9) building 
of cities, etc.; (10) the Queen of Sheba; (11) troubles 
which threaten the peace of the kingdom ; (12) the death 
of Solomon. 

2) Second Reading: Study again, (1) correcting or 
improving the work done: (2) gaining a still greater 
familarity with the material ; (3) indicating in connection 
with each point the verses which treat of it; (4) com- 
paring in a general way the parallel accounts in 1 Chron. 
29-2 Chron. 9. 

3) Résumé: Take up the points or topics one ata 

* This ** Study,” so far as concerns material, follows a “ study "’ 


on the same subject by Professor Willis J. Beecher in Tuk Orv 
Testament Stupent, Vol. VII, p. 122 seq. 


+t The question of the building of the temple will be omitted in 
this course. 
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time, and, im thought, associate with each all the details 
of the narrative which connect themselves with it. If 
necessary, read the chapters a third time; but do not be 
satisfied until the entire material{is firmly grasped. 

2. The study of special topics.—Consider the fol- 
lowing. 

1) Solomon's Dominions : (1) Read Gen. 15:18 and 
note the extent of country originally promised ; (2) Read 
4:21, 24 and determine with the usejof a map the 
frontiers (cf. 2 Chron. g : 26); (3) Read 4: 21b; 2:39; 11: 
14-25 and note the character of the relation sustained 
toward Solomon by the subject nations outside of Israel ; 
(4) Why did Israel never gain full possession of the 
promised land ? 

2) The Canaanites and their tribute-service ; Consider 
(1) Deut. 20: 16, 17; 7: 2; 36, and note the promise of 
and command for their extermination ; (2) Judg. 2: 3, the 
revocation of the promise ; (3) Josh. 16: 10;17:13 ; Judg. 
1:28, 30, 33, 35, the tribute-service of the Canaanites: 
(4) 1 Kgs. 9:15, 20-22, treatment of the Canaanites by 
Solomon ; (5) some facts about this tribute-service gath- 
ered from 1 Kgs. 5 : 13-18 (cf. Exod. 1: 11; Gen. 49: 15); 
1 Kgs. 4:6; 12:18. 

3.) Solomon's Revenues: Gather the facts, e. g., (1) 1 
Kgs. 10: 14 ; 2 Chron. 9: 13, as to amount; (2) 1 Kgs. 4: 
21 ; 10: 23-25 (10: 1-10, 13): 10:15b, as to the various 
kinds ; (3) 4: 7-28, as to levies; (4) from tribute-service 
(see above); (5) what other sources? 

4.) Solomon’s Commerce : Consider (1) 10:15 in refer- 
ence to “ chapmen;” (2) 10: 28, 29 (2 Chron. 1: 16,17; 9: 
28) in reference to the horse and chariot trade ; (3) 5 : 6, 
8-12 ;9: 11-14, trade in building materials and skilled 
labor; (4) 9: 26-28; 10:11, 12, 22, in reference to 
voyages ; (5) the meaning of “ Tarshish-ships” (cf. 1 Kgs. 
9: 28 with 2 Chron. 8: 18) ; (6) the probability of any over- 
land trade (cf. g : 18). 

5.) Solomon's Family: (1) Read 3:1;7:8;9: 16, 24; 
11; 1, about Pharaoh’s daughter ; (2) 11: 1, 2, about other 
foreign wives ; (3) 14:21, 31; 11:1, 5, about Rehoboam’s 
daughter ; (4) 11: 3, for the total number of wives ; (5) 
what was the purpose in all this? (6) 4:11, 15, his 
daughter. 

6.) Solomon's Wisdom: Read (1) 10:23, 24; 11:41;5: 
7, 12; Neh. 13:26 concerning its greatness; (2) 4: 29, 
34, concerning the nature of it: (3) 10: 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 con- 
cerning his ability to deal with hard questions ; (4) 3:9, 
II, 12, 28; 2:6, 9, the practical and, to some extent, 
spiritual character of this wisdom ; (5) 11: 3-9, as to the 
general failure of his life in spite of the wisdom. 

3. Classification.—Let as many as have time or, if it 
is thought better, a specially appointed individual 
classify the material, that is, having become fairly ac- 
quainted with the matter, let an effort be made to collect 
at least the most important part of it under the following 
heads : 

(1) Names of important persons ; (2) names of impor- 
tant places ; (3) important events ; (4) important sayings ; 
(5) miraculous events ; (6) literary data ; 7 chronological 
data; (8) customs and institutions ; (9) historical allu- 
sions. 

4. Organization.—Let some one also be appointed to 
prepare under the head So/omon’s reign, a statement, con- 
taining not more than three hundred words, which shall 
embody the chief facts as recorded in the narrative (not 
including the account of the Temple). 

5. Religious ee Solomon's life 
and reign, and from a study of it find six teachings appli- 
cable to modern times. It would be easy for the writer 
to indicate these ; it would be just as easy for you, after 
having read, to forget them. If you will think them out 
for yourself, and this you can do in a few minutes, the 
will be your own, and of far more value than any which 
might be suggested by another. 
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The Andover Review for April contains several articles 
of interest to young men. President Angell writes of 
Religious Life in Our State Universities, claiming that 
in most of them to-day an “earnest, simple, genuine 
Christian life is developed and encouraged.” The arti- 


cle on Edward Thwing describes an educator, with 
whom it was a passion “to develop boys of strong 
character, purity and courage, no matter who got the 
University scholarships.” 


The Missionary Review loses none of its usual inter- 
est in the current number. Life among the Karens is 
the title of a thrilling chapter in mission pioneering. 
Unoccupied Territory points out the fact that no Protes- 
tant missionaries have ever entered Annam, Tonquin or 


British North Borneo. Dr. Pierson contributes a 
stirring letter which describes the favorable beginning 
of a mission in Southern Morocco along the lines of 
the China Inland work, and a visit to the cradle of 
modern missions. We have not space to enumerate 
half of its good things. 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible. 
Samuel and St. Matthew. 


First Samuel, Second 
Macmillan & Co. Each 30c. 

The Cambridge Bible Series of commentaries has 
long since become recognized as of sterling value. We 
have already taken occasion to especially commend the 
volume on the Books of Samuel by Kirkpatrick. 
Messrs. Macmillan are now introducing a second series 
in English for less mature students. The editors so 
far are the same as for the unabridged editions, and the 
features which lend value to the original series are pre- 


served in this. In fact the little book contains all the 
essential matter of the larger one, omitting in the main 
all quotations, many critical references and the appen- 
dices. The low price at which this second series is 
published will take away the last excuse for an unin- 
telligent knowledge nf the Biblical books treated. 
Other volumes are to follow rapidly. 


Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple. Macmillan & 


Co. 60c. 

John Lawrence was a genuine “man of action,” and 
his life is an unusually suggestive one. This brief 
bright memoir by his former confidential friend and 
secretary will be widely appreciated. Lord Lawrence 
was a striking example for the average man. He was 
unusually energetic and resolute, but the qualities 


which made him famous were his disinterested, cautions 
and upright management of every interest committed to 
him. Some men say that this method of acquiring suc- 
cess is too slow for our age. Thelife of John Lawrence 
isa standing refutation of this sophism. This is one 
of the brightest of this valuable series. 


Emmanuel, A Story of the Messiah. By Wm. Forbes 

Cooley. Dodd, ad & Co. 

This work is not an historical novel, like Ben Hur; 
nor a critical biography, such as Geikie, Farrar and 
Stalker have written. It is an attempt to present a 
readable and connected narrative of the life of our 
Lord, with enough of the imaginative to make all parts 
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of the Gospel narrative fit into a natural whole. In 
some portions of the story it is worked out with the 
detail and purpose of a novel; but wherever possible 
the very words of the Evangelists are used. The plan 
of the book involves several limitations, and it is some- 
times disappointing; but one cannot read it through 
without gaining a clearer understanding of the earthly 
career of the Messiah. 


Imago Christi, The Example of Jesus Christ. By Rev. 
James Stalker, M.A. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 


This is a book, suggested in a measure by the De 
Imitatione Christi of Thomas 4 Kempis, but of a wholly 
different method and effect. That noble work appeals 
to a spirit of “other worldliness” and seclusion from 
life, which does not stir the heart of the average practi- 
cal Christian man of to-day. Jmago Christi is wholly 
practical. It aims to ascertain how Jesus conducted 
Himself in many lines of active life for the sake of 
learning how to conduct ourselves in the same. The 
headings of the chapters give some idea of the contents, 
e. g. Christ as a Friend, as a Man of Prayer, as a 
Student of Scripture, as a Winner of Souls, as a 
Preacher, as a Teacher, as a Controversialist. There 
are sixteen such chapters, each a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive study of Christ’s own method of doing some 
thing. We can highly recommend this book. It 
touches actual life: it will help many Christians to 
formulate and be helped by Christ’s example in par- 
ticulars which now seem obscure. It is a book for 
hearty, manly men, one in which they will take great 
delight. 


Simon Peter, His Early Life. By Chas. S. Robinson, 
D.D. The American Tract Society. $1.25. 


Peter is a character who appeals to a great many 


men. Thep feel sure that there is hope for them, if a 


man so far from being perfect as this fisherman, could 
yet be the “rock” of the early church. His character 


is not easily fathomed. He had the soul like of a 
Maccabean prince, the zeal of a Phinehas, and the sim- 
plicity of a child. Dr. Robinson has in this book of 
discourses thrown much light on Peter in his surround- 
ings and circumstances. It is well worth a careful 
study, in connection with the collated passages of the 
New Testament which in any way bear on his life. The 
principal fault of the book is that it closes with the 
incident related in Mark 10; 17-31. Every one who 
reads it will look for its sequel. 


Solomon: His Life and Times. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $1. 


The Bible students, who are following the Inductive 
Studies published in the INTERCOLLEGIAN will find this 
volume of the Men of the Bible series an admirable aid 
to the comprehension of Solomon’s reign. Archdeacon 


Farrar is always interesting and instructive. He gives 
us a vivid picture of the early life, coronation, greatness 
power and ruin of the king, bringing his usual store o. 
illustrations from all kinds of sources. The famous 
temple is made a reality to us, not merely by a clear 
description, but by a number of drawings and restora- 
tions, copied from the best authorities. The commerce, 
and the wisdom of Solomon, the books attributed to 
him and some of the legends about him conclude a 
volume well worth reading. 
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Notes from the Field. 


Last year the Young Men’s League of the American 
Church in Berlin announced that it would gladly assist 
young men who were coming to Berlin to attend the 
university or any of the various schools of music and 
art, and who desired information in regard to studies, 
expenses, rooms, and boarding places. Quite a number 
took advantage of this offer and received valuable assis- 
tance. The League is still ready to be of service to 
new comers, and so would make the same announce- 
ment this year, Application by letter or in person may 
be made to W. H. Manss, Buelow str. 18-1; to H. F. 
Gilt, Wilhelm str. 118-I; or to C. M. Clark, Teltower 
str. 23-I. This special committee will act till August 
1st, 1890. After this date inquiry should be made for 
the President of the League, at the Y. M. C, A. Build- 
ing, Wilhelm str. 34 Hof. 


In Tokyo, Japan, there are now working Associa- 
tions in the three higher government Colleges, with a 
total membership of over 130. Several months ago the 
Association in the Higher Commercial College, formally 
voted against joining in athletic games on Sunday. 
Among its members were very noted athletes whose 
defection nearly ruined the usual interest of the games ; 
but they maintained their resolution and thereby brought 
about a change in the custom. Athletic contests will 
hereafter be appointed for some other day than Sunday. 
Mr. N. Murakami, a young student who has been 
prominently identified with the work so far, has con- 
sented to become the first College Secretary in Japan. 


Middle and West Tennessee College Conference. 
The second annual conference was held at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., February 28 to March 1. 
Over forty delegates represented nine colleges. The 
delegates were all intelligent and active workers. The 
reports showed a great diversity of method and little 
communication with other colleges; this will be the 
case no longer. Arrangements have been made for a 
definite plan of correspondence, and for vigorous depu- 
tation work. For this we pledged our two best men, 
and raised with no trouble $125 to pay their expenses 
in visiting the colleges, and in going to the training 
conference at Ashville, N.C. The meeting was spirit- 
ual. Bible study received especial attention, and will 
hereafter be a prominent feature in the Tennessee Asso- 
ciations. No students from any of our colleges have 
ever attended a summer school at Northfield. Several 
have already agreed to go to both Northfield and Lake 
Geneva nextsummer. There will be better workers and 
better plans to work by in Tennessee colleges hereafter. 


The College Conference of Eastern Tennessee. 
Students from Washington, Tusculum, and Maryville 
Colleges, and Grant Memorial and Tennessee Univer- 
sities, met with the Association of Maryville College, 
March 6-8, for their second annual Conference. All of 
the meetings, with two exceptions, were held in the 
college buildings. Representatives from the Knoxville 
Association were also present and added interest to the 
sessions. The first evening we listened to an address 
by Rev. J. H. Frazee, of Knoxville, on “Why the Asso- 
ciation has a right to exist.” The day sessions were 
devoted to topics relative to College Association work, 
such as Gospel Meetings, Training Classes, and Com- 
mittee Work. The Saturday evening session was pre- 
sided over by Mr. C. K. Ober, College Secretary of the 
International Committee. Eight representative men 
spoke upon as many different phases of College work. 
State Secretary J. B. Milligan and or H. Cowan, 
Chairman of Committee on College Work represented 
the State Committee. The farewell meeting was held 
in the Presbyterian Church, the building being crowded. 
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Both the State and International work were presented. 
The farewell remarks of the delegates were short and 
pointed, and showed real earnestness on their part for 
more efficient work upon return home. One of the 
students who decided for Christ in the afternoon joined 
the circle at the close of the meeting. 

The New York State Convention, at Binghampton, 
February 20, was very interesting to college men. Some 
sixty college delegates were present. Increased interest 


in Bible study and personal work was reported. About 
ninety conversions were obtained through the Associa- 
tion during the year, of which number Cazenia Seminary 
$2,500 was raised for the Tokio college 


reported 22. 
building. 
The University of Tennessee amy: 
22d and 23d Mr. C. K. Ober visited the University of 
Tennessee. At the request of the Association he ad- 
dressed a meeting of the students on the benefits to be 
derived from having a Y.M.C.A. Building. At the 
meeting at which Mr. Ober spoke $3,325 were subscribed 
in amounts ranging from $400 (given by the President 
of the University) to $25. Twelve students subscribed 
$100 each. Other members of the University and friends 
have swelled the amount to $6,100. $10,000 is the mini- 
mum amount agreed on, and it is expected to secure 
this early. Correspondence with architects has already 
commenced, and it is deteimined to have the building 
ready for occupancy by September Ist, 1890. A 
thoroughly equipped gymnasium will be a feature. 


The University of South Carolina. I take pleasure 
in sending you the amount of our building funds. We 
have now on hand ready for use $725, pledged $215. 
This is not a large amount but it must be remembered 
that the sections of country that we draw most of our 
students from are not wealthy and a great many of the 
students are just able to get through on their limited 
finances. The above amount has been raised from the 
professors and students with a few entertainments got- 
ten up by the Association. We have just had our con- 
stitution revised and have appointed strong committees. 
We are also also just beginning a third canvas of the 
students and hope to have increased our building fund 
substantially by the next report. 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. — 


A monthly magazine for teachers, students and parents. 
Its distinctive features are its short papers on live ques- 
tions; its fresh college news in a nutshell; its literary 
quality. F. G. BARRY, Publisher, 

Utica, N. Y. 


Gartford Cheological Seminary. 


Regular Course unusually comprehensive. Special 
Courses. Fine advantages in City Missions, Social 
Economics, and Church Music. Library, 45,000 vols. 
Prizes and European Fellowship. 12 Instructors. 

For information, address 


Prof. WALDO 8. PRATT, Registrar, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


February 





Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Presbyterian, but open to students of any denom- 
ination. Six Professors. Well equipped with buildings, 
library, scholarships, and lecture courses. The training 
given is individual, as well as thorough and practical. 
Address, 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N.Y. 
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Vare Divinity ScHOOL. 


President, Rev. Tiwotuy Dwicut, D.D., LL.D. 

Instructors, Professors Gzorce E. Day, SAMUEL HAR- 
ris, GeorGE P, Fisner, Lewis O. Brastow, GEORGE 
B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, Mr. FRANK C. PorTer, 
and Mr. MARK BAILEY, /mstructor in Elocution. 


Special Lecturers, Rev. Joun HA, D.D., JAmes 
STALKER, M.A., on Preaching ; Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., 
Hon Epwarp J. Puetps, LL.D., Rev. F.W. Gunsau.us, 
D.D., and Prof. L. J. SANnrorp, M.D. 


The students of the Divinity School, as members of 
Yale University, have access without expense to its 
lectures, libraries and various collections, and on satis- 


factorily completing the three years’ course receive from | 


the Corporation the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

Expenses: fuel and lights, $25-30 (or one-half when 
rooming with another student); care of room, etc., $10; 
board, $3.25-$4. a week. Rent of room (furnished), in- 
struction and use of libraries (180,000 volumes), free. 

A number of scholarship foundations yielding $100 a 
year are provided for students properly recommended, 
whose financial needs require it, to which may be added 
$75 from the American Education Society for its bene- 
ficiaries. 


One annual term of thirty-five weeks ; opens Septem- 
ber 18. For form of application, catalogue, or informa- 
tion concerning the fourth year or graduate class, apply 
to Prof. Gzorce E, Day, Dean of the Faculty, New 
Haven, Conn., or to any of the professors. 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


BIBLE STUDENTS. 


There are many earnest and thoughtful college men 
who desire to study the Bible in a thorough and fruitful 
way. They do not know where to begin nor how to 


proceed. Zhe American Institute of Sacred Literature 
was founded for the purpose of being of service to such. 
It has prepared two courses (other courses to be 
added each year) of study, one on the Life of Christ 
based on Luke, the natural starting point of New Testa- 
ment study; one on the Early Kingdom (I Samuel—I 
Kings), the mastery of which lays the foundation for a 
life long study of the Old Testament. 


Any student who can command seven hours per 


week can do satisfactory and fairly rapid work in either 
course. He is furnished with minute directions for 
study, which tend to develop correct intellectual 
Each recitation (written) receives the careful 
inspection and suggestions of an experienced instructor. 
The cost of a course is moderate. The Correspondence 
department never takes a vacation: pupils may enroll at 
any time in the year, and send in lessons at the rate 
most convenient to them. 

These Courses are thorough ; they require genuine 
work and reach results. They furnish opportunities for 
Biblical study, not usually attainable outside of a The- 
ological Seminary. 

For special information, specimen papers, etc. etc., 
address with stamp, The Principal of Schools, 

Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn. 


MENTION THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 





A NEW 


“DANNER” REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


STUDENTS and TEACHERS. 
Size, 14 x 21 inches, 52 inches high, 


Holds 130 to 160 Volumes of Average Size Books, 


WILL LAST A LIFE TIME. 


MADE OF SOLID OAK, ANTIQUE FINISH. 
PRICE, packed and delivered on cars, $8.00 


FOR SALE BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 


JOHN DANNER MFG. CO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Canton, Ohio. 





